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The Seventh Part contains a figure and description of a new 
Owl, Strix walleri, allied to S. delicatula, but much larger, of 
which Mr. Diggles says :— 

“This fine new species of Owl is now figured for the first 
time; and it is with much pleasure I name it after the discoverer, 
Mr. Eli Waller, of Brisbane, to whose large and valuable collection 
Iam so much indebted for most of my figures, and to whose 
scientific and extensive practical knowledge of the birds of Austra- 
lia, and energy and perseverance as a collector, I am happy to 
bear testimony. It does not often happen in a country so well 
searched as Australia, since the visit of Mr. Gould in the years 
1838, ’39, ’40, that so important and interesting a bird as the pre- 
sent is brought to light; and the fact of this new species having 
been shot in the immediate neighbourhood of Brisbane, may serve 
to encourage others interested in the study of ornithology (more 
especially in the newly settled districts, where novelties are 
mostly to be looked for) to endeavour to add their contributions 
to the very numerous and interesting fauna of their adopted 
country. Two specimens (a male and female) are in Mr. Wal- 
ler’s collection.” 

Concerning that rare species Fulco subniger, Mr. Diggles adds 
somewhat to our information. Mr. White and others have 
obtained specimens in South Australia, and Mr. Waller has 
shot one near Brisbane. This last gentleman subsequently saw 
another chased by a Haliastur sphenurus, which drove it off. 

Mr. Diggles’s undertaking deserves every encouragement. 
The parts of the work are published monthly, and cost only ten 
shillings each: their number, he believes, will not much exceed 
forty ; we trust that of his subscribers will be many times as large. 


XI.— Letters, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed “To the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis.’ ”? :— 
Dobroyde, May 20, 1867. 
Sir,—I have lately shot adults and young of Pardalotus 
affinis, var., with a deep orange or red spot on the spurious wing. 
Both young and old birds have exactly the same coloured spot. 
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They were shot both together while the old bird was feeding 
the young one. I have also what I believe to be the young 
P. affinis, with the spurious wing light yellow. 

Mr. Gould, in his ‘Handbook to the Birds of Australia’ 
(i. p. 162), has misunderstood what I have said in ‘The Ibis’ 
(1865, p. 298), and shifts my remarks on P. affinis from that 
species to P. striatus, to which they do not apply. There are 
two distinct forms of P. affinis—one with a yellow tip to the 
spurious wing, and the other with a deep orange or red tip. 
Both are usually common, but at some seasons one or the other 
predominates in certain localities. As mentioned above, I have 
got both old and young of the red-tipped form, and what I 
believe to be the young of the other ; so that I have only to get 
a yellow-tipped adult, with a nest, and the matter will be cleared 
up. If the young of the yellow-tipped form have red on the 
spurious wing, then it must of course be considered a mere 
variety ; but if otherwise, surely a different species. 

Mr. Gould talks of P. striatus being the common Sydney 
species. This it is not; nor do I ever remember having even 
heard of this bird being found near Sydney. P. affinis, in its 
two forms, is found here. It breeds in holes of trees, and, as I 
have before mentioned (Ibis, 1866, p. 126), also takes possession 
of the old nests of the Fairy-Martin. In like manner P. striatus 
was one year found by me breeding in the nests of the same 
bird at Cardigan, on the Bell River. 

P. punctatus and P. melanocephalus breed in holes dug in 
banks; but on one or two occasions I have known them to breed 
in holes in logs on the ground, 

Tam &e. 
Epwarp P. Ramsay. 


South African Museum, Cape Town, 
August 13, 1867. 

Sir,—At this Ultima Thule, the arrival and departure of our 
migratory birds has always seemed to me to possess peculiar 
interest. I have endeavoured to note their dates, but, dwelling 
in a town as I do, I find my opportunities limited. I believe, 
however, I was so fortunate as to observe the first arrival this 
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season of Cypselus apus. I was returning from a visit to a 
brother “ Ibis,” Captain Sperling, of H.M.S. ‘Racoon,’ on the 
Ərd inst., and, while on the road from Simon’s Town, I saw a 
large flock of Swifts wheeling round and round at avery great 
height. In the clear air of the early morning I could distinetly 
make out that the species was not C. melba. It may have 
been C. caffer; but my conviction, the more I think of it, is 
that they were all C. apus. I have not seen any since that 
date. Whither have they gone? were they only here on a 
tour of inspection ? what small insects frequent these immense 
altitudes to tempt them? I hope our friend Mr. Andersson, who 
is a long way up the west coast, somewhere about the Cunene 
River, may have noted their passage. Could not a series of 
lines of observation be established by means of your correspon- 
dents for noting the passage of migratory birds? We might 
get some proximate observations at last. I could command the 
whole of the southern extremity of Africa; as there are many 
observers all along the coast as far us Natal who will gladly 
help me. 

I may add that I saw a single Hirundo rustica on the 27th 
July, and another on the same day as the Swifts just mentioned. 
Our looked-for usual flight of Quails has not yet arrived thus 
far, though I have heard of them in limited numbers to the 
eastward these three weeks or more. 

My ‘Birds of South Africa’ were hatched last week. Ihave 
directed my publisher to send you a copy. Don’t spare the 
blunders in it, Mr. Editor! Cut them up. I wish the book to 
be of use ; and to perpetuate an error is not being useful. I am 
going to have the first shot at it; and so here goes. The bird 
described as Graculus carbo (No. 698) is not so, but G. lucidus 
(Licht.) (Sehleg., Mus. P.-B. Pelecani, p. 12). Still, unless I 
am much mistaken, we have G. carbo also, or its ghost! The 
specimen from which my description (B. S. Afr. p. 880) was 
taken was identified in England as G. carbo; but the other day, 
on my visit to Capt. Sperling, we had a cruise in Simon’s Bay 
to shoot sea-fowl for the museum. Capt. Sperling shot, from a 
lot of Cormorants congregated at the top of the Noah’s-ark 
Rock, a bird which, on being lifted into the boat, I instantly 
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pounced on as new to me, or in a phase of plumage which had 
never occurred to me. My next shot brought homea G. capen- 
sis, and then I felt sure that our first was new. On my return 
to the ship I went to book, but could not find described a stage 
of plumage quite that of our specimen. Next day we saw, sitting 
on a buoy near the Admiralty-jetty, a bird in the full plumage of 
G. carbo, with the white spot on the thigh very visible, and a 
bird in the young state. I did not like to fire at them, so near 
the houses and dockyard; but both Capt. Sperling and I agreed 
that they were G. carbo. When I reached home I compared 
my specimen with that described in my book, as above mentioned, 
and to my astonishment found I had certainly a distinct spe- 
cies. More than this, I found thatduring my absence in England 
last year my son had shot another, probably at Kalk Bay, 
near Simon’s Bay, had detected the difference, and had had it 
mounted ; but, owing to the crowded state of our shelves, it had 
been put out of sight and forgotten. While hunting up informa- 
tion, I came on Prof. Schlegel’s description of Graculus lucidus 
(Licht.), which accords with my “No. 698.” One marked 
difference between the two birds is in the number of rectrices, of 
which there are 14 in G. lucidus and 12 in my G. carbo, though 
I see that Macgillivray (Hist. Br. B. v. p. 380) gives this species 
14: also *. 

Of one thing I am certain, Graculus carbo is only a late 
arrival in this country. I have often been out on False Bay 
and along its shores, and never saw one, or anything like one, 
betore; I am sure it is not yet in Table Bay. I have hada look 
round, and ouly the two usual species G. lucidus and G. capensis 
are to be seen. Is this another instance of a species extending 
its limits? Isit a migration for temporary reasons, or will it be 
permanent? At all events I wish to record its first appearance 
here and to correct an error in my catalogue. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. L. LAYARD. 


* [We believe that Macgillivray is right, and are inclined to suppose 
that the specimen referred by Mr. Layard to G. carbo must belong to 
some other species.—LD. ] 
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National Museum, Melbourne, 
28th August, 1867. 

Str,—In ‘The Ibis’ for April last (pp. 255, 256) you refer 
to Mr. Ramsay and myself having given different names to one 
Pardalotus : his description, you say, was read at the Meeting 
of the Zoological Society of the 28th February, and mine pub- 
lished in the March number of the ‘ Annals of Natural History.’ 
Permit me to inform you that the specimens described by Mr. 
Ramsay were not sent to him until after I had published a de- 
scription of the species in the ‘ Australasian’ newspaper of 
Melbourne; and Mr. Ramsay told me he wrote to Dr. Sclater to 
suppress his name and description. The specimens deseribed by 
me have been for some years in the Museum here as a new species. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Freperick M’Coy. 

*,°* We are somewhat surprised to find a naturalist of Pro- 
fessor M’Coy’s experience describing a new species in anewspaper. 
A more pernicious practice could not be established, if others were 
to follow his example. That there have been some cases of the 
kind in various parts of the world we are well aware; but we 
never heard them spoken of except as unpardonable, and we 
cannot imagine that, on reflection, our learned correspondent 
would be inclined to regard his own as defensible. If Pardalotus 
xanthopygus had been properly described in an Australian news- 
paper, it was no longer a “ new species,” and was, therefore, 
improperly described as such in the ‘ Annals,’ where (8rd ser. 
xix. p. 18-4) we find no mention made of any prior description. 
Mr. Ramsay’s withdrawal of his description we consider to be very 
handsome ; for by the suppression of the name he gave to the 
species, ornithologists are spared a useless synonym; but we 
must say that in the opinion of many good authorities Mr, Ram- 
say’s name would have been preferred had he allowed it to 
stand.—Ep. 


H.M.S. ‘ Nassau,’ Rio de Janeiro. 
September 1867. 
S1r,—In a letter which I had the pleasure of receiving from 


you nearly a year ago, when I announced to you my intention 
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of proceeding to the Straits of Magellan in the capacity of 
naturalist to a Surveying Expedition, you expressed a wish to 
hear from me occasionally during the time of my absence from 
the United Kingdom. I have long had it in my mind to write 
to you; and now that we have spent one season in the Straits, 
and before long shall be beginning another six months’ work 
there, I put the intention into execution. We left Plymouth 
on the forenoon of the 8th September, 1866, but soon en- 
countered such a severe gale that, after vainly attempting to run 
into Brest, we were obliged to return to our starting-point on the 
10th, and remained at anchor in Plymouth Sound till the even- 
ing of the 17th, when we again set forth, and, after a rough 
passage, reached Madeira on the 25th. Here we remained lying 
in the Bay of Funchal until the evening of the 2nd October; but 
I saw much less of the lovely island than I could have wished, 
owing to our being placed in quarantine during the first five 
days of our stay, so that I had only two opportunities of land- 
ing, on the second of which I had a glorious ride up to the Grand 
Curral. I noticed numerous Gulls and Terns flying about Fun- 
chal Bay, but they all appeared to belong to British species ; and 
the results of dredging for marine animals were of a similar 
nature, the greater number of the Mollusks obtained being species 
met with on the south coast of England. I need scarcely say 
that we were accompanied on our passage between England and 
Madeira by numerous Stormy Petrels ; and these pretty little 
creatures were our constant associates alike in calm and stormy 
weather on the voyage till we got to the south of Rio de Janeiro, 
when we lost them. On leaving Madeira we next shaped our 
course for St. Vincent (Cape Verd), where we arrived on the 
9th of October. On our way there we had a variety of custo- 
mary oceanic sights, which, however, were new and interesting 
to me, such as shoals of flyingfish, wonderful displays of 
phosphorescence, not to speak of the occurrence of various 
insects at a great distance from land. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot at St. Vincent; but I had one or two interesting 
excursions, and was pleased to find the island much greener than 
is usually the case, owing to recent heavy rains. By Mr. Miller, 
our Consul, from whom I had a kind reception, I was informed 
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that 27 species of birds are to be met with on the island ; and I 
made particular enquiries as to whether the St. Jago Kingfisher 
occurred there, but was told that it was limited to the islands of 
St. Jago and Fogo. I myself saw very few species of birds, but 
had my first view of Egyptian Vultures in the wild state, con- 
siderable numbers of the young birds in their dark plumage, and 
of the old ones in their black and white attire, soaring about in 
the air or perched on hillocks. Guinea-fowls were at one time 
plentiful, but are rapidly approaching extinction. The next place 
we visited was Rio, where we arrived after a voyage of three weeks, 
in the course of which but little worthy of note occurred, Swallows 
making their appearance, or being heard occasionally, and a soli- 
tary Tropic-bird being seen. During our ten days spent there I 
took numerous walks in the neighbourhood of the harbour, and 
saw much to interest me in the way of plants and insects, but 
comparatively few birds. Gulls, Terns, Brown Gannets, and 
Frigate-birds were constantly to be observed flying about, the 
latter soaring high in the air and opening and shutting their 
long forked tails. Brown Vultures were also seen in numbers 
on land. From Rio we proceeded southwards to the Plate, 
reaching Monte Video on the 23rd of November, after having 
experieuced two severe gales, in the course of which we saw nu- 
merous Petrels and Albatroses. An attempt was made to procure 
specimens of the latter by fishing for them with a line and hook 
baited with a piece of pork, but without success. At Monte 
Video I noticed a variety of small birds, several Muscicapide, and 
so forth, anda Spur-winged Lapwing. On leaving Monte Video 
we spent a single day at Maldonado, which scems to be a rich 
locality for birds in general, large and small. A small Burrow- 
ing Owl was abundant on the undulating plains, and was fre- 
quently seen perched on a low bush and giving vent to a loud 
drumming sound; and an Ibis with sooty-black plumage was 
shot ina marsh. We entered the Straits on the 21st of De- 
cember, and, with the exception of a short trip to the Falkland 
Islands to provision and call, remained there until the 12th of 
June. During our stay in the Straits, which was very interest- 
ing, I collected a good many specimens of birds, and did what 
I could in the way of observing their habits. The followmg 


i 
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brief remarks on the birds of the Straits, as you will see, are sadly 
wanting in precision as regards the names of species, owing to 
my not possessing any book that gives anything but the most 
meagre information on the subject ; possibly, however, they may 
be of some interest to you, such as they are. I may begin by 
remarking that by far the most numerous birds, as regards 
individuals, are Cormorants, and as regards species are the birds 
_ of prey. 

The Condor (Sarcoramphus gryphus) I met with first at 
Cape Possession, considerable numbers of this magnificent bird 
nesting on ledges of the high cliffs in this locality. I obtained 
seven or eight species of Falconide from various localities ; and 
of these the Carrancha (Polyborus brasiliensis) was one of the 
most plentiful. The Tucu-tucu (Ctenomys magellanicus), which 
exists in great abundance on the open plains, affords the staple 
article of diet to this bird and several other species of the 
family. Of Strigide I procured four species. The largest 
of these, a very handsome bird with soft mottled-grey plumage, 
and measuring about twenty inches long, I saw first in the wooded 
country m the vicinity of the Chilian settlement of Sandy Point ; 
and subsequently | met with other examples in the open country 
about Gregory and St. Jago bays, having several times observed 
it flying about in search of prey. A single individual of a second 
species, with plumage beautifully blotched with yellow and brown, 
was shot on board when we were lying in Philip Bay, Fuegia. 
A third, which seems to be much the commonest species in the 
eastern part of the Strait, where our work lay last season, was 
frequently seen on the beach, apparently feeding on mollusks and 
other marine animals. The fourth, avery pretty litle creature, 
between six and seven inches long, occurred at Sandy Point, three 
specimens having been shot during one of our visits there. A 
single specimen of what seems to be a species of Shrike was 
obtained at Possession Bay, and specimens of a grey Flycatcher 
were shot at Sandy Point and Port Famine. Two specimens of 
Hirundo were tolerably plentiful in the neighbourhood of the 
former locality, flying over open ground near the sea; and in the 
meads the Creeper (Oxvyurus lupinieri) was abundant and most 
familiar in its habits. Scylalipus magellanicus I saw both at 
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Sandy Point and Port Gallant ; and at the latter place its sharp 
note was almost the only sound that broke the death-like still- 
ness of the woods. One or two species of Furnarius, or some 
closely allied form, were met with in the open country; and what 
seems to be a small species of Synallaxis was shot on Sandy 
Point. In the woods two species of Woodpecker occurred— 
the larger (Picus magellanicus) in greater numbers than the 
smaller one, of whose name I am ignorant. A long-tailed Green 
Parakeet was also very plentiful, flying im small flocks and 
attracting attention by its shrill cries. A Red-breasted Star- 
ling (I suppose the Jcterus militaris) was common in the open 
country about Gregory, St. Jago, and Possession Bays; and a 
black Icterus was met with at Sandy Point, and Port Famine. A 
Kingfisher was shot at Port Gallant ; and I procured specimens 
of one or two species of Sylvicolide and Fringillide from various 
localities. In the neighbourhood of Peckett Harbour I obtained 
specimens of two curious little birds, which I suppose to belong 
to the genera Thinocorus and Attagis; but of this I am not 
certain. At Sandy Point a Snipe was rather plentiful in the 
open ground; and two or three species of Sandpiper occurred. 
A large Ibis, which I presume to be the Theristicus melanops, 
was seen not unfrequently on open ground in various localities 
during the earlier months of our stay in the Straits—Decem- 
ber, January, and February. It was very shy and wary ; and it 
was long before a specimen was procured. It flies in small 
flocks of from four to eight, and has a singular ery, resembling 
the syllables “ qua-qua,” “ qua-qua.” We found it rather good 
eating. The Rhea americana we saw on various occasions, and 
once or twice came across its eggs. The berries of the Pernetiya 
pumila and Empetrum rubrum constitute partof its food. Theflesh, 
which we ate on several occasions, is dark-coloured but extremely 
good, somewhat resembling tender beef. The bird is termed 
“Yaxé” bythe Patagonians. In speakingof thesmall birds, i ought 
not to have omitted a Thrush, which sings remarkably sweetly. 
Then, as to the Palmipedes, Cormorants, as I have already 
stated, are the most numerous of all the birds in the Straits; and 
we observed three or four species. A species of Penguin is 
rather common (Aptenodytes magellanicus) ; and I saw a single 
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specimen of the King-Penguin, which had been shot at Sandy 
Point. We met with three species of Geese :—1st, the Upland- 
Goose (Bernicla magellanica), which occurred in immense flecks in 
the open country; 2ndly, a smaller chesnut-breasted Goose ; 
and 38rdly, the Kelp-Goose (B. antarctica). ‘The first and 
third species are abundant at the Falkland Islands; the second 
we only sawin the Straits. I do not know whether you remem- 
ber asking me to get some information about the Steamer- Duck 
(Micropterus cinereus). You asked me to find out, if possible, 
whether there were two distinct species, one possessed of the 
power of flight, the other destitute of it*. In answer to this, I 
can state from personal observation that some Steamer-Ducks 
ean fly undoubtedly, and that others evidently cannot; but I 
have examined specimens of both, and cannot find out any spe- 
cific distinction in the plumage; the only difference that I can ° 
make out is that the body of the flightless bird is proportionally 
heavier than that of those which fly. I hope, however, to in- 
vestigate the subject further in the ensuing season. You also 
mentioned that you had an idea that the Steamer-Duck might 
be following the fate of the Gare-fowl or Great Auk. To this I 
have to reply that there is no evidence of this process going on 
at present, as the bird is very plentiful in the eastern part of 
the Straits, and also occurs in abundance at the Falkland Islands, 
where we find them much tamer than in the Straits. It isa 
most amusing sight to see a flock of these birds waddle off the 
beach on being disturbed, and go steaming off at a great rate, 
leaving a wake of foam behind them. They have two peculiar 
and very distinct notes—one like the mew of a cat, the other a 
sort of low, hoarse growl. The flesh, which we ate on one or 
two occasions, is very dark-coloured, tough, coarse, and fearfully 
fishy. I never saw a bird so hard to kill; but nearly all the 
water-fowl of the Straits possess a most extraordinary tenacity of 
life. Three or four other species of Anatide also occurred to 
us; and several species of Gulls and Terns are common. A very 
minute Grebe was seen in plenty, chicfly swimming amongst 
the floating kelp; and, near the eastern entrance of the Straits, 
Petrels and Albatroses were not uncommon. 
* (Cf. P. 2 S. 1861, p. 46—Ep.] 
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The increasing severity of the weather putting an end to sur- 
veying-operations, we left the Straits on the 12th of June for 
this place, where we arrived on the Ist of July. On the way up 
we encountered several species of Petrels and Albatroses ; and I 
obtained specimens of the beautiful Cape Pigeon (Daption 
capensis), and of a larger Petrel, light ash-coloured above and 
white beneath. I carefully examined the digestive system of 
both species, and was interested by a striking difference of 
structure im the formation of the stomach. The entire length 
of the alimentary canal in the ash-coloured and white Petrel 
was 85 inches; of this the intestinal tract constituted 745 
inches. The ceeca measured -25 in. in length, and were 
situated 2 inches above the anus. The stomach was distinetly 
divided into two portions, a cardiac and a pyloric; so distinct 
was the division that the bird might be said to possess two 
stomachs. The cardiac division, which possessed a compara- 
tively feeble muscular coat, was very glandular, as was also the 
cesophagus. It was filled with a white, rather firm mass of 
semidigested ship-biscuit. The pyloric division was extremely 
muscular, and contained the two mandibles of a small cuttle- 
fish. In the Cape Pigeon I find the length of the alimentary 
canal to be 46 inches; of the intestinal tract 34°5 inches. 
The cesophagus enlarged much more abruptly to form the car- 
diac portion of the stomach than in the other Petrel, and the 
muscular coat of the cardiac portion was considerably thicker, 
so that the gastric glands were not visible through it. The 
pyloric division was much less developed, and its lining mem- 
brane was of a greenish-yellow colour. The diameter of the 
intestinal canal was considerably greater than in the former 
specics. The stomach of one of the specimens examined con- 
tained partially digested biscuit; that of another a piece of 
pork-rind, so large that it must have distended the cesophagus 
ereatly in its passage downwards. I made a careful drawing of 
the stomachs of both birds. 

We have now been here nearly three months, and have had a 
great deal of enjoyment in this glorious country, but have found 
the warm, enervating climate very trying after the cold, bracing 
weather of the Straits, and are consequently very glad at the 
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thought of a speedy return thereto, even though it involves a 
separation from the civilized world for a good many months. 
We probably leave Rio in the course of ten days and proceed 
southwards, calling at Monte Video on our way. As we shall 
spend some days there, I hope to be able to go up the river to 
Buenos Ayres, to call on Prof. Burmeister, and see the Muscum. 
I sent off nearly all my specimens by H.M.S. ‘ Megæra’ about a 
month ago, and among them a case of bird-skins *. They are not 
so well prepared as I could have desired; but as ornithology is 
only one of the many branches of science that I have been oceu- 
pied with, I could not bestow so much attention on the subject as 
I should have done had it been my sole task. Further, there are 
many difficulties in connexion with scientific work carried on 
on board ship, though I am singularly fortunate as regards the 
Captain of this vessel and several of my companions. One great 
drawback is the want of books, as, with the very small space at 
my disposal, I can only accommodate a very limited supply. 
Believe me, &c., 
Rosert O. CUNNINGHAM. 


October 28rd, 1867. 

Six,—It is well known to ornithologists that the species of 
Sea-Eagle which inhabits Great Britain has a very wide geogra- 
phical range, extending westward as far as Greenland, and east- 
ward probably as far as Japan, but certainly to the adjacent 
coasts of Asia. I am not, however, aware that its nidifiecation 
has hitherto been observed on the eastern coasts of Asia, aud 
therefore think the following may be worth recording. 

In the year 1863, the crew of a British vessel were employed 
to fell some timber at Hornet Bay, Noohookai Harbour, on the 
coast of Mantchouria, about lat. 41° N., and long. 136° E. 
One of the trees so felled contained an Hagle’s nest, in which 
were two Eaglets, which were sent to England, and very kindly 
presented to me by the gentleman into whose hands they 
came. 

* [These specimens have safely arrived, and we have handed them 
over to Messrs. Sclater and Salvin, who have kindly promised to draw up 
a list of them for publication.—Ep. ] 

N. S.—-VOL Iv. K 
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They appeared to me to be specimens of the true Haliaetus 
albicilla, but I deferred putting the circumstance on record till 
the assumption of their adult plumage should put their specific 
identity beyond a doubt. This has now taken place, and I there- 
fore request admission for this netice to the pages of the ‘ Ibis.’ 


J. H. Gurney. 


Etawah, 8th Nov., 1867. 

Srr,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1863 (pp. 303, 304) Mr. Swinhoe 
makes mention of the Fantail Warbler (Cisticola schenicola), a 
bird which is common in this part of India, and is always found 
where the grass is long and plentiful, sometimes in watery 
situations, and sometimes where there is no water in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

I have by me three specimens of the bird, which I, unlike Mr. 
Swinhoe, find to be full-sized,—the length of the wing agree- 
ing very nearly with that given by Dr. Bree (B. Eur. ii. p. 88), 
excecding the wing represented in his plate by an eighth of an 
inch. In colouring, the birds vary much, some being much 
darker than others. The plumage, I find, also fades more than 
that of most small birds. 

I have taken the nest of this species very frequently. It was 
once only built in grass, which grew in water about a foot deep ; 
and in this instance it was placed about a foot above the surface 
of the water. In other cases I have generally found it about 
the same distance from the ground. It is in the form of a purse 
or bag, about 4 inches deep and 1°5 inch in diameter, made of 
fine grass and cobwebs, with which the bird draws the grass- 
stems together, all round the nest, so as almost to hide it. To 
remove the nest, a considerable handful of grass must be cut at 
the roots. Inside it does not appear to have any additional 
lining but just the very fine grass and spiders’ webs of which it 
is built. Its sides, in fact, are formed mainly of the grass-stems 
which support it. The bird draws them together as I have 
said, and constructs a bottom to the tube thus made. The en- 
trance to the nest is at the top, and rather on one side. 

The eggs are five, and sometimes six in number, rather glossy, 
and invariably white, more or less finely marked and spotted 
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with dark reddish-brown, more thickly towards the larger end, 
and sometimes in the form of a zone. In all the specimens I 
have, the reddish markings are sparingly intermixed with others 
of a light purplish-grey. The egg of the English Chiffchaff 
(Phyllopneuste rufa), though larger, will give a very good notion 
of the colouring of that of the Fantail. 

I am at a loss to understand how Mr. Swinhoe got his idea 
of the egg being “ of a clear greenish-blue,” or what eggs have 
been figured in Dr. Bree’s work for those of the Fantail. I am 
afraid this is not the only mistake as to the colour of birds’ 
eggs, as so many collectors are quite ready to take on trust any 
specimens brought by peasants or natives. 

The Fantail breeds during the rainy season, as soon as the 
grass has nearly grown to its full height. The first nest I took 
about the 12th of August, and the last late in October. 

Lam, &c., 
W. E. Brooks. 

xt We believe that the eggs of few birds vary so much as 
do those of this species, and we do not doubt that both Mr. 
Swinhoe and Mr. Brooks are each right in their descriptions of 
the specimens which have come to their knowledge, as well as 
Dr. Bree in those he figures. M. Lunel, in the ‘ Bulletin de la 
Société Ornithologique Suisse’ (i. pp. 9—30), to which we before 
referred (Ibis, 1865, p. 531), gives a good monograph of this 
species, in the course of which he especially mentions the varia- 
tion in the colour of its eggs, of which he figures four speci- 
mens, each very unlike the other.—Ep. 


Sir,—I am desirous of making afew remarks on Capt. Beavan’s 
paper on “ The Avifauna of the Andaman Islands ” (Ibis, 1867, 
pp. 314-334). 

1. Hematornis cheela. The live birds sent to the Zoological 
Gardens by Mr. Grote belong not to this species, as stated, but 
to the next, H. elgini, which Mr. Gurney considers to be iden- 
tical with H. bacha of the Malay countries, deseribed by me, from 
Ceylon, as H. spilogaster (Cf. Ibis, 1866, pp. 242, 213). 

15. Collocalia affinis is apparently the same as C. linchi, which 
is common in the Nicobars. 
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26. Paleornis erythrogenys. This name erythrogenys has been 
applied to three species of the genus, but in two of them is 
reduced to the rank of a synonym. I do not, therefore, per- 
ceive why nicobaricus should be substituted for it in the present 
instance. 

27. Pualeornis affinis. Ihave no hesitation in considering this 
to be a young female of the preceding species, just as P. migri- 
rostris, Hodgs., is of P. javanicus, or P. melanerhynchus, Sykes, 
of P. columboides ; and of the only two specimens hitherto ob- 
tained (so far as I know) of P. schisticeps, one has the upper 
mandible coral-red, and the other black, as may be seen in Mr. 
Gould’s plate (B. As. pt. x.). 

31. Picus andamanensis I have seen in a collection made in 
Sumatra. 

38. Tephrodornis grisola should probably stand as Hyloterpe 
philomela (Cf. P. Z. K. 1863, p. 217, and Ibis, 1866, p. 368). 

45. Myiagra tytlert is very doubtfully distinct from the 
widely diffused M. azurea. My impression is that I only saw 
a female specimen from the Andamans. 

48. Turdus rufulus. I have seen many examples of this 
species in Malacca collections. It is a very different bird from 
T. javanicus. 

49. Oreocincla inframarginata is possibly the female of a 
species in which the male is differently coloured, as in Turdulus 
wardi and its allies (Cf. Ibis, 1866, p. 375). 

52. Oriolus andamanensis. I do not now believe this to be 
O. horsfieldi, as I formerly suspected. It is most nearly akin to 
O. macrurus of the Nicobars, but is rather smaller. 

59. Budytes citreola should stand as B. aureocapilla (Vieill.), 
being very distinct from the true B. citreola of Northern Asia 
(Cf. Ibis, 1865, pp. 48-50, and 1867, pp. 29, 80). 

62. Corvus andamanensis may be quite distinct from C. cul- 
minatus : but | have only received the latter from the Andamans ; 
and as it is certainly common on both sides of the Bay of 
Bengal, extending southwards as far as Malacca (where it co- 
exists with C. enca), it is a species most likely to have found 
its way to the Andamans. 

67. Temenuchus andamanensis. I am far from being as yet 
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convinced of the propricty of regarding this as distinct from 
T. erythropygius of the Nicobars. 

75. Carpophaga sylvatica. In this instance there is a strongly 
marked difference between the Nicobar race which I have 
named C. insularis and that occurring in the Andamans, which 
is undistinguishable from the ordinary ‘ Imperial Pigeon ” of 
India and Burma. 

77. Chalcophaps indicus. Were the same fact occurs. I 
could perceive no difference between Andaman specimens and 
those from India and Burma, whereas the Nicobar race accords 
with the description of C. augusta, Bp. (Comptes Rendus, 1855). 

80. Æygialitis pyrrhothorax should doubtless stand as Æ. 
mongolicus (Cf. Ibis, 1867, p. 164). 

86. Herodias andamanensis is decidedly identical with H. 
concolor, of which I never saw a white example. It also in- 
habits the Nicobars and Arakan. 

I am, &c., 
E. Buytu. 


Sir,—I can hardly allow my friend Mr. Swinhoe’s new 
Avocet (Ibis, 1867, p. 401) to pass without question. One of 
my specimens, shot in winter, before attaining the breeding- 
plumage, has the lower neck and tail grey instead of white. 
The upward curve of the bill varies very much in four specimens in 
my possession. I am reluctant to believe that his Recurvirostra 
sinensis is anything more than the common species, R. avocetta, 
before assuming the breeding-plumage. 

Yours, &c., 
H. B. Tristram. 


The fact that the rose-coloured patches on some of the wing- 
feathers of at least one species of Touracoo could be removed by 
the application of water has long been known, if we are not mis- 
taken, to ornithologists ; but we are not aware that the nature 
of the colouring-matter had ever been determined. At a Meet- 
ing of the Chemical Society of London, on the 5th December 
1867, Prof. Church brought forward the results of his investiga- 
tions respecting this peculiarity in Turacus albovittatus. Ie 
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stated that he had found the colouring-matter to be very slightly 
soluble in pure water,—but that if a trace of alkali was present, 
it freely dissolved, forming a beautiful crimson solution. The 
colouring-matter was then precipitated by the action of acids, 
and proved to contain copper, of which substance the feathers 
not rose-coloured gave no trace. i 


We have to lament the loss of a young and promising or- 
nithologist, a member of the B. O. U., and already a contributor 
to our pages. Mr. Cuambers-Hopcertts, whose “ Month in 
Tripoli” appeared in this Journal just a year ago (Ibis, 1867, 
pp. 97-104), died on the 13th of December last, at the early age, 
we believe, of twenty-two years. Enthusiastically devoted to or- 
nithological pursuits, and fond of oriental travel, we had hoped 
he would become one of our most valued correspondents. 


The death also of Dr. Davin Scorr, an occasional contributor, 
has also been reported to us. Though not a professed naturalist, 
he always took a great interest in the study of nature, and for 
some years past was a diligent observer of birds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Umballa, where, in the discharge of his duties, he 
resided. Most of his manuscript notes ave in the possession of 
a gentleman now in this country ; and it is probable that we shall 
be able to lay some of them before our readers. 


Her Majesty’s Government, on the representation of the 
Council of the Zoological Society, baving consented to allow a 
zoologist to accompany the expedition to Abyssinia, our contri- 
butor Captain Beavan was nominated to the post; but he being 
unfortunately incapacitated through illness from taking up the 
appointment, it has since been conferred on Mr. William Jesse, 
who is accordingly proceeding with all speed to join the expedi- 
tionary force. 


ERRATUM IN ‘ Tue Isis’ ror 1867. 
Page 470, line 1, for “ older” read “ other”. 


